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THE WELLINGTON GHAPEL, ST. JAMES'S PARK. 


Tus splendid building was lately erected in 
the barrack-yard of the Wellington Barracks, 
on the southern side of St. James’s Park, 
commonly called Bird-Cage Walk, as a 
Chapel for the regiment that may be sta- 
tioned there. 

The workmen commenced laying the 
foundation of the Chapel in June 1835; 
and it was opened for the performance of 
divine service on Sunday morning, May 6, 
1837. The Queen having been expected, 
the crowd in the Park was very great, but 
her Majesty did not attend. There were 
present nearly 2,000 of the household troops, 
consisting of three regiments of Foot Guards 
and the Blues; the appearance of the latter 
clad in the steel cuirass,’’ and the orderly 
manner in which they as well as the other 
troops behaved, excited general admiration. 
The boys of the Military School delivered 
the responses to the different prayers in a 
manner that showed they had not heen badly 
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taught; and the beautiful band of the Fusi- 
leer Guards played at intervals several pieces 
of sacred music. A very impressive sermon 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Dakin, chap- 
lain- general of the army. Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, Sir Willoughby Gordon, Sir 
Charles Dalbiac, Lord Hill, and other 
general officers attended. The Puke him- 
self was not present, but upon the troops 
marching out of the barrack-yurd, his Grace 
was observed on horseback, tuking an airiag 
in the Park. He was respectfully saluted 
by many “ Waterloo men,’ and loudly 
cheered by the civilians. 

Last October, the royal coat of arms, 
lately used at the Coronation of the Queen 
in Westminster Abbey, was given by the 
Board of Works to this Chapel; and it is 
placed immediately in front of the pew ap- 
propriated to her Majesty. 








THE COURSE OF _ PROPHECY. 
(For the Mirror.) 


“ But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
Kittle among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee 
shall He come forth unto me that is to be ruler in 
Israel, whose goings forth have been from of old,— 
from everlasting.”—Micag, ch. v. ver. 2. 


Sri the starry vault is bending, 
O’er thee, Bethlehem, as of yore ; 
And soft twilight dews descending, 
Lull thee into rest once more. 
Feelings, language ne'er may tell, 
Fill the soul at sight of thee ; 
Pilgrim, let thy musings dwell, 
On thy Lord’s nativity. 


When, high in the midnight heaven, 
Shone the long-expected star, 

Hovering where that babe was given, 
Hop’d for, luok’d for, from afar. 


Yes !—when first to Eden’s bowers, 
Sin brought sorrow, death, and woe, 
And the darkly shaded hours, 
Ceased in holy calm to flow. 
Conscience-stain'd, and broken-hearted, 
When the first of human race, 
From their glorious home departed, 
To a sadder resting place. 
Even then,—remotely shining 
_ Came that beam through future years ; 
Hush'd to rest their vain repining, 
Comforted their bitter tears. 
To the Patriarch,"humbly dwelling, 
On far Canaan's tented plain, 
Came the promise, dimly telling, 
Of a fature Saviour’s reign. 
In the desert’s shadowy gloom, 
To the meek and lonely man, 
See! the glorious vision come, 

And unfold the wond’rous plan. 
This, with courage high, inspired him, 
Iu proud Egypt’s court to stand, 
This, with power unearthly arm'd him, 

Leading on the chosen band. 
Turn to distant Araby, 
Hear the shepherd chieftain’s moan ; 
See him raise a suppliant eye, 
And the world’s Redeemer own. 
Still, “ beneath the vault of time,” 
Rolls that musie louder still ; 
Far and wide, through every clime, 
Some faint note the breezes fill. 
Clearer,—louder, rose the song, 

From the royal minstrels’ lyre, 
Thrill’d his harp’s deep chords along, 
Fraught with all a prophet’s fire. 

Rapt Isaiah swell’d the strain, 
elling of the “ Man of Woe,” 
All the mockery, all the pain, 
That the Mighty Oue would know. 
Prophets told of One betray’d, 
‘et “ from everlasting” born, 
How in Bethlehem’s humble shade, 
Would Messiah's crown be worn. 
, How to sightless orbs that hand, 
Would the light of day restore ; 
How the lame again would stand, 
And the deaf would hear once more. 
Centuries pase’d,—ah! what that strain, 
desert’ 


Rising upen the 8 gale, 
That bids the faithful heart rejoice, 


And turns the listener's cheek s0 pale. 

Far in the wilderness, untired, 
Avose the herald Prophet’s cry, 

“ He comes !—He comes !--the long desired,— 
Repent,—the day-star is on high !” 
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of all time,—the “ Prince of Peace,” 
hose brow required oo regal gem, 
Who died to bring our woes release, 

Was once, the babe of Bethlehem ! 
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HOME OF MY FATHERS! 
BY ANDREW PARK, 


Author of “ The Bridegroom and the Bride,” “ Visiun 
of Mankind,” &c. 


* (For the Mirror.) 


Home of my Fathers, though far from thy grandeur, 
In joy or in sorrow my heart turns to thee ; 
In visions of night thy sweet valleys I wander, 
And dwell with those friends that are dearest to me! 
I see thy blue hills where the thunders are leaping ; 
Where springs the loud cascade to caverns below. 
The clouds :ound their summit their dark watch are 


eeping ; 
Their ravines are ribb’d with the purest of snow! 


Warm are thy hearts, though thy breezes be chilly ; 
Rosy thy maidens, and artless and gay ; 

Cradled on high lie thy lakes pure and stilly, 
Surrounded by mountains gigantie and gray. 

Land of the Pibruch, the plaid and the heather,— 
The lake and the tain, the st let and glen. 

The green thoughts of youth do not easily wither, 
But dwell on thy charms, and thy bravest of meu ! 








TO A FRIEND, ON HIS LEAVING OFF 
SNUFF. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Panpora’s Box was filled with woes, 
Aud B*®d’s o’erflowed with snuff, 

But his dear box away he throws,— 
Content with quantum suf : 

Which means, that, having had enough, 
Aside his box he'll lay.— 

Ah! would that human woes, like snuff, 
Could thus be flung away ! 

Pandora's Box |—Is’t then decreed 
That it with mau must stay ? 

Can he uot, like the daring B®®d, 
Fling that sad hox away ? 

First bid the wretch, whose burning threat 
The rankest poisons tear, 

Iu wild despair the antidote 
To scattex in the air! 

Better these woes bear as we can, 
(Though worse than furies’ locks !) 

Since Hope, the panoply of man, 
Lies slumb’ ring in the box : 

For still that box holds Hope, "tis said ;— 
But does the box of suuff ? 

Its only Hope,—a Hope to dread ! 
Is,— as exclaims Macduff, )— 

That,—spell-bound by his sweet Rappee,— 
The once-iudulged-in-suvff, sia 

Relapsed, will rave,—Then “ d——’d be hie 
Who first cries, hold, enough !” 

Then B**d beware! avoid a pinch, 
The offered box reject ; 

You'll “ take an ell, if giv’n an inch,” 
And your resolve be wrecked. 





ON RAIN. 


Bexotp! how lovely shine the gems of rain, 
Like sparkling diamunds on the glittering plain ; 
How, ranging on the flow'ring shrubs, they blaze, 
And dart beneath the leaves their silver rays ; 

The plants refreshed, their flowers to heaven disclose, 
As grateful for the good its hand bestows. 
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BOTANY.—VII. 
Stems of Plants. 


Tue varieties of the stem amount to many 
dozens or scores; but there are seven leading 
divisions with which it is necessary to be well 
acquainted. 1. A Scape is a stalk without 
leaves; hike that of the tulip, and most plants 
of the lily-tribe. It is rather a variety of the 
flower-stalk, than a stem. Its proper appel- 
lation is the Latin Scapus; and some bdota- 
nists ubject te its being Englished by the 
word scape ; but it is a term recommended 
by its yreat convenience. [t is sometimes 
simple, as in the primrose; and in others 
divided, as in the cowslip. It is sometimes 
naked, as in the narcissus; sometimes scaly, 
as in coltsfoot; and sometimes spiral, as in 
the cyclamen. 

2. A Frond is the name given to the appa- 
rent leaves of ferns. We say “ apparent 
leaves ;”’ because the stalk, leaf, and organs 
of fructification, are, in these plants, all united 
into one; that is tu say, flowers and fruit 
(such as they are) are produced trom the leaf 
itself. It is a term alsu applied to lichens ; 
in which the whule plant is a leafy substance. 
Linneus considered palm-trees as fronds ; 
and they certainly have not the proper stem 
of atree; but they are best regarded as herbs, 
whose stalks bear the fruit. The deposition 
of wood in ferns, takes place exactly in the 
same way as in palms. 

3. The Trurk is the most important 
variety of stem; owing to the many pur- 
poses which it serves. It is the stem of our 
forest-trees ; such as the oak, the fir. the 
beech, the elm, &c. It is said that while 
the hardest part of the trunk 1s central, the 
hardest part of each layer is external; so 
that the hardness of each layer, is in the in- 
verse direction of that of the whole. Nuts, 
stones, and living toads have sometimes been 
found in the heart of trees; from the layers 
of wood having grown over them. That ad- 
mirable writer, the late Jane Taylor, in her 
“Contributions of Q. Q.,” has a poetical 
piece entitied, “ The Toad’s Journal ;” in 
which are recorded the supposed details of a 
toad’s residence, for two or three thousand 
years, in such a prison as thiz. ‘The quicker 
the growth of the tree, the softer is the 
wood ;—as in the poplar and willow ; while in 
the oak and box, which are trees of slow 
growth, the wood is very hard. There are 
sume exceptions to this rule, however; as in a 
species of liburnum, which is of very quick 
growth, but yet is tolerably hard. It is for the 
Teasun just mentioned (tueir slower growth) 
that trees are harder in cold countries than in 
warm. Thus, the Scotch fir is better than 
the English; and that of the Bultic is better 
still, Mahogany and iron-woud, though of so 
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hard a natnre, grow in the tropics; and their 
hardness is probably owing to vegetation 
being so active, as to make up for the rapidity 
of growth, by filling the cells with wood. 
The trunk is a form of stem confined to dico- 
tyledunous plants. It consists of concentric 
layers; and increases in size by the annual 
addition of one of these. The new layers 
are called alburnum ; but after a few years 
they become hardened into duramen. It is 
of importance to get as much of the latter as 
possible ; for the former (called also sap-wood) 
is cut away, and not used for building. Du- 
bamel made experiments for the purpose, if 
possible, of converting alburnum into dura- 
men. He found that if the bark be stripped 
off the tree the year before it is felled, the 
alburnum is hardened; but it also becomes 
brittle. Decandolle recommends this to be 
used for ships, as not being subject to the 
attacks of insects. The purpose of increasing 
the duramen, however, is best accomplished 
by arich soil. If atree have one root which 
runs into a rich soil, that side of the tree has 
more duramen than the rest. 


4. A Stipe is a kind of stem peculiar to 
monocotyledonous plants; such as palms. 
The latter grow in a very curious manner ; 
for they increase from within, and not by 
external layers. By this internal deposition, 
the stem becomes firm; and the outside gets 
hard, and prevents the stem from becoming 
thicker, though it still grows higher. It 
sends off no branches; and as the lower 
leaves wither, it retains only a crown of 
leaves at the summit. It grows as long as 
there is vigour sufficient to throw out a bud 
at the top; which is often till the flower 
appears; when the fruit ripens, and the 
tree decays. The tall, graceful appearance 
ofthis tree, always excited the admiration 
of the orientals: whence Jewish females 
were compared to the palm; and so, on 
account of their moral excellence, were 
righteous men. Sometimes the palm bulges 
out half way up the stem; and pillars are 
sometimes built in imitation of this form. It 
has no appearance of rings when cut across ; 
for its structure is homogeneous; and it has 
no bark ; for that which appears to be bark; 
consists only of the remains of the foot-stalks. 
The external part is the hardest ;—some- 
times rivalling the hardness of a stone; 
which is the reverse of the érunk,—which 
we last examined. This provision gives the 
tree great strength; and thus enables it to 
resist the violent winds, to which tropical 
countries are so much exposed. Its pith af- 
fords excellent light food. We have already 
mentioned that sago is thus obtained. 


The age of a palm is estimated by the 
number of rings formed by decayed leaves. 
The doom-palm has branches. It grows in 
the middle of the deserts of Thebes ; where 
it seems to check the advance of sand, and 
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to form a fertile spot around it. In time» 
these trees may have the effect of recovering 
a considerable portion of land from the en- 
croachments of the sand. The pulm is a 
very interesting tree, on account of its being 
connected with so many details of sacred 
history. It serves a great many purposes 
to the natives of countries where it grows. 
It may be looked upon as a perennial her- 
baceous plant. The plantain resembles the 
palm. In the orange-lily, which belongs to 
the same yreat division of plants, we have a 
good exemplification of the manner in which 
the palm grows. It is a kind of palm in 
miniature. A stipe is found in plants of 
very low organization ; the term being ap- 
plied to the stem of the common mushroom, 
and other funguses. The stipe is a cylin- 
drical column, as thick at the top as at the 
base; which is not the case with a trunk. 

5. A culm, or straw, belongs to wheat, 
oats, barley, and other grasses; it is a simple 
stem, seldom branched, generally hollow, 
and marked at intervals by knots or parti+ 
tions. It is not easy to define it accurately. 
Its hollow form gives it at once strength and 
pliability ; so that ‘“‘a reed shaken by the 
wind,’’ isa type of gentleness and firmness, 
Silex (or flint) is found in straw; and from 
it the latter derives its shining polish. 
Within the tropics, bamboos will sometimes 
strike fire on being rubbed together by the 
wind; anda bamboo will strike fire from 

ercussion with a steel. Silex often collects 
in the joints of the stem; where it may be 
heard to rattle on being shaken. Bamboos 
also make very strong fortifications for cities. 
This is extensively exemplified in India. 
Sugar is often found in the culm; asin the 
sugar-cane, Indian corn, &c. The internal 
cavity is divided by partitions (or da- 
phragms, as they are significantly called) at 
the places indicated by joints. The use of 
them is not known; but they probably add 
to the strength of the stem. Some think 
they serve as reservoirs for nutriment; for 
there is generally sugar in these knots, though 
there may be none in other parts of the plant. 
If the earth reach these knots, they throw 
out roots; and thus fresh plants are 
formed. Hence the advantage of rolling 
and treading grass. Some recommend trans- 
planting. In one experiment, a_ single 
grain of corn, by four transplantations, pro- 
duced twenty-one thousand ears. This 
plan, however, requires too much labour for 
practical use. : 

The culm is sometimes without joints; 
as in rushes. Sometimes instead of being 
straight, it is bent like the knee ; as in “ fox- 
tail-grass.’? It is sometimes solid, rough, 
and triangular; instexd of being hollow, 
smooth, and round. In maize, and the su- 
gar-cane, it is full within. 

6. The peduncle, cr flower. stalk, is rather 
a subdivision of the stem, from which it ge- 


nerally springs. Sometimes it springs from 
the root; when it is called “a radical 
peduncle,” or scape. It bears flowers and 
fruit, but notleaves. It is often subdivided ; 
and the ultimate divisions aye called pedicels. 
They are well seen in the cowslip. When 
there is no flower-stalk, the flowers are said 
to be sessile ; as in the star-thistle. 

7. The petiole, or leaf-stalk, is also to be 
looked upon, in general, as a subdivision of 
the stem, rather than a stem itself, — It is 
either simple, asin all simple leaves; or 
compound, as in coriander. The leaf-stalk 
is generally grooved on the upper side ; 
and sometimes it is greatly dilated at the 
base, and very concave there. This part, 
where it is attached to the stem, is called 
the axilla, (in allusion to the arm-pit) ; and 
this is a very common place for buds, 
branches, and flower-stalks to spring from. 

All the varieties of stems not included in 
the foregoing divisions, go by the general 
name of stem. Their number is consider- 
able. Many purts often described as tube- 
rose roots, ure in reality underground stems ; 
asin the iris, and ‘“ Solomon’s-seal.” The 
proper appellation of this kind of stem is 
rbizoma, or stock. It is distinguished from 
the root by always, in some part ofits extent, 
presenting traces of the leaves of preceding 
years, or of scales which take the place of 
leaves; and it always increases by its base, 
or the part nearest the leaves ; which is the 
reverre of what takes place in the true root. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(For the Mirror.) 
“ Elle se leve de son lit et regarde la France encore 
et tant qu’elle peut.” 
Some time after her return to her native 
country, Mary Queen of Scots wrote the fol- 
lowing beautiful little song, which will pro- 
bably be continued to be read as long as the 
French language shall remain in existence: 
Adieu, plaisant pays de France ! 
Oh, ma patrie, 
La plus chere, 
Qui 4 vourri ma jeune eufauce ! 
Adieu France! adien mes beau jours! 
La nef qui de joint mes amours, 
N‘a cy de moi que la moitié ; 
Une partie te reste, elle est tienne, 
Je la fie & tow amitié 
Pour que de l’autre elle te souvienne. 

At this period of her life, Mary was often 
heard to express a wish that she was dead, 
or that she had never been born ; and Bran- 
tome, who was in the same vessel with her 
when she left France, says, that when the 
various shoals which they had escaped were 
pointed out to her, she observed, that for the 
sake of her friends, and for the common weal 
of Scotland, +he ought to rejoice, but that for 
herself she would have esteemed it a privilege 
so to end her course. ‘ 
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THE HEIR OF SELWooD.* 

Tuis ix an interesting story, enlivened by 
sufficient variety of character, and written in 
an agreeable, unaffected style. {t inculcates, 
moreover, an important moral, and the per- 
vading pathos of the story, deeper than ordi- 
nary in Mrs. Gore's wnitings, 1s relieved by 
the moral brightness of some of the eharac- 
ters,—to say nothing of the fashionable conver- 
sations, which inane as they must necessarily 
be to be like their prototypes, are saved from 
their natural consequences upon the reader 
by the bye-play ot the authoress’s good- 
natured wit, or graver sarcasm. We shall 
precede our extracts by a slight reference to 
the plot. 

Sir Richard Norman, the head of an opu- 
lent Catholic family, from pique towards the 
presumptive heir, more than from personal 
predilection, marries the beautiful daughter 
of arich Birmingham manufacturer. Years 
elapse, und his desire of offspring remains 
ungratified. He retires with his wife to 
Paris, and having, by alternate moroseness 
and tenderness, secured her connivance, he 
contrives and carries into effect a scheme, by 
which a suppositious child is introduced to 
his residence, and aiterwards brought up as 
the legitimate beir to his estate and title. 

The debasing consequences of a departure 
from rectitude are all along severely felt by 
the hapless Matilda; but, a few years after 
the adoption, the less susceptible mind of Sir 
Richard is doomed to receive a shock from 
the announcement of Lady Norman’s preg- 
nancy! The child proves to be a girl; and 
the two children, Walter and Constance, 
grow up in the strongest mutual affection. 
The discovery of the imposture does not take 
place until after the death of Sir Richard, 
and near upon the time of Walter’s coming 
of age. The occasion brings into strong 
light the noble qualities of the supposed 
heir, and collaterally of Lady Norman’s bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr. Avesford, a Liverpool mer- 
chant, and of Cruttenden Maule, her brother, 
who, a stranger to conventional refinements, 
is alive to all the generous impulses of the 
heart. By these qualities the story is brought 
to a happier termination than its general 
tenor promises. But we must proceed to our 
extracts. 

In the following, the children are described 
in their false position, and an insight 
afforded of their respective characters. 

“* Avesford and his wife were sometimes 
amazed at the unaccountable preference ac- 
corded by Matilda to her daughter. Every 
human feeling may be feigned save that of 
mother’s love. But in that, nature cries 
aloud; and with all Lady Norman’s desire 
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that no difference should be perceptible in 
her treatment of Walter and Constance, 
scarcely a visiter ever quitted Selwood Manor 
during the childhood of the two, without 
noticing how much the litle girl was the 
favourite. 

“ The children themselves were happily 
blind to the circumstance. Lady Norman was 
still to Walter all she had been trom his birth ; 
and the boy could conjecture no softer affee- 
tion, no care more vigilant than that of his 
beloved mother. By his father and nurse, 
indeed, this fiiial feeling had in infancy been 
fostered ; by the former from anxiety to knit 
more closely the ties uniting Matilda and the 
boy; by the latter, from knowing that the 
claims and privileges of her nursling were 
dependent ou the will of Lady Norman. 
Between the lessons of both, and his intuitive 
sense of the feminine loveliness of her cha- 
racter, his devotion to his mother became a 
passion rather than a sentiment. The slight- 
est reproof from her lips would bring tears 
into his eyes, when the chastisements of 
others rendered him only more stubborn. 
* * In Constance he adored his mother’s 
image refined and softened ; and his tender- 
ness for his sister resembled rather the devo- 
tion of a lover than the rough familiar fond- 
ness prevalent in a family of young people of 
the same age. 

“ Sir Walter grew up pre-eminently hand- 
some. With the prejudice which delights 
in tracing family resemblances, every one in 
Worcestershire decided that he was the 
image of his father. But Lady Norman saw 
with more discerning eyes. There was an 
accidental resemblance between them in the 
darkness of their hair and complexion ; but, 
while thankful for the chance which so far 
favoured the deception, she could not help 
wondering that eyes were to be found so un- 
observant as to trace affinity between the dark 
grey eyes of Sir Richard, and the joyous 
expression of Sir Walter’s hazel eyes and 
mobile countenance. Not but the looks of 
the latter could be moved from their youthful 
brightness ; but they never clouded into sul- 
lenness. The feeling of the moment often 
fired that impetuous temper; for Sir Walter 
had even mote susceptibility than his prede- 
cessor. His passions less deeply seated, were 
more readily moved. But he had a fine 
generous character to redeem every lesser 
fault, and account for the strong affection 
with which Avesford was beginning to 
regard him. * * * He delighted in the man- 
liness of Walter's character, and the vigour 
of his understanding.— On quitting England 
for Rome, at seventeen years of age, Sir 
Walter was a spirited, impetuous youth, and 
on returning home to be emancipated from 
the control of his tutor, it was impossible to 
behold a more graceful young man, and diffi- 
cult to find a more endearing.” 
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Constance Norman’s education. 

“ The widowed Lady Norman had devoted 
seventeen years of her life to the gentle crea- 
ture vouchsafed as its consolation,—the Ariel 
of her ¢ still vexed Bermoothes ;’—and in the 
grateful love of her tender child, she had her 
reward. Constance Norman was a vital por- 
tion of her mother’s existence; had known 
no other nurse, no other preceptress. Matilda 
had found courage to recommence her own 
defective education, to qualify herself for 
presiding over that of her daughter. But, 
unluckily, while imbibing and imparting the 
lessons destined to store the mind and 
strengthen the understanding of her daughter, 
she had neglected to fortify the heart. Blind, 
like every other human being, to the seat of 
her own weakness, she saw not that the 
errors of her life were attributable to over- 
weaning affection ; and not only persisted in 
her fault by transferring to her girl the wor- 
ship she had formerly bestowed on her hus- 
vand, bur trained up the gentle susceptibility 
of Constance, to feel that all human happi- 
ness is concentrated in reciprocity of human 
affection. It was a lovely fault—a gentle 
fault—a woman’s fault ;—but still a fault !—” 

By the will of Sir Richard Norman, Mr, 
Avesford had been left guardian to the young 
Walter: the following, and it must be our 
concluding, extract describes the first inter- 
view between the guardian and his ward, after 
the discovery of the deception. 

“ As he entered the hall to welcome his 
friend, Walter discerned several persons 
alighting from the carriage. From among 
them his beloved guardian advanced towards 
him ; and hurrying beyond the observations 
of the servants, folded him fervently and pa- 
rentally in his arms. 

«¢¢ T have always regarded you as a friend, 
rather than a nephew,’ faltered Avesford 
with great emotion, when he found the heart 
of the agitated young man beating ayainst 
his own; but Iam happier than had a right 
to expect! By the strange events that have 
occurred, Walter, I Aave obtained a sor !’ 

“ Ere this affectionate greeting could be 
acknowledged as it deserved, Mrs. Avesford 
was by their side, eager to administer her 
share of comfort to the afflictions of her long 
cherished Walter; both Elizabeth and her 
husband being secretly indignant against the 
authors of the imposition by which his feel- 
ings had been so cruelly set at nought. 

** hey pitied Lady Norman; but their 
honest hearts could not overlook the habitual 
duplicity in which she had dwelt among 
them. They could believe that she must 
have suffered deeply. They knew that the 
first. step taken in the path of deceit is the 
cause of a thousand unanticipated deceptions ; 
as a single untrue line in a mass of buildings 
falsifies the whole structure. * * * The 
long concealment, the final motive of disclo- 


sure, were alike offensive in their eyes. But 
compassion suggested forbearance. Her fault 
must be tendeily dealt with; for it was that 
of the mother of Constance. 

‘< ¢ My dear boy,’ said Avesford, affection- 
ately retaining his hand, ‘1 have heard, 
with the sympathy for which I know you will 
give me credit, the particulars of this wretched 
story ;—and approve all your views,— all your 
proceedings. You have acted as a man of 
honour, Walter; you have acted as I would 
wish my ward, my friend, to act. I cannot 
offer you high lineage or princely fortune in 
compensation for those you so honourably re- 
sign. But I offer you an honest name, and 
what the world calls opulence. My wife 
loves you as I do. Be the child of our adop- 
tion, the comfort of our old age! * * * 
Thus far, Walter, for the bright side of your 
prospects! Against the gloomy one, m 
dear boy, all my care,—all my affection,-will 
not suffice to close your eyes! Let me there- 
fore counsel you to confront with fortitude 
the contemplation. Let every step and mea- 
sure be instigated by the best impulses of 
your soul. You must see clearly, in order 
that you may decide discreetly.’ 

*© Walter replied only by pressing in silence 
the hand of the friend thus nobly careful of 
his interests. 

“¢Do not suppose,’ resumed Avesford in 
the same low persuasive tone, ‘ that I wish 
to undervalue the greatness of your trial, or of 
the sacrifices you are called on to make. But 
I would not have you invest them with undue 
consequence. A man, Walter, is the son of 
his actions ;—not of his position in life. You 
are still on the threshold of your career. On 
yourself depends the honour or shame of your 
destinies. Denied the more endearing ties 
of life, you will also be exempt from their 
claims upon your time and tenderness. Hence- 
forward, therefore, be your country’s, my dear 
Walter, heart and soul your country’s, till by 
your exertions you have earned a title to 
leisure and distinction. As the pampered 
owner of Selwood Manor, such virtue had 
been difficult— perhaps impossible. Your 
misfortunes, therefore, may become a source 
of merit, and of distinction, far more flatter- 
ing than the utmost glories conveyed by 
descent; and I feel that, as the ardent la- 
bourer in an honourable cause, you will stand 
higher than as the heir of a line whose foun- 
ders fought at Crecy or Poitiers.’ 

“ © Your words afford me encouragement,’ 
replied Norman, vainly attempting to assume 
a more cheerful tone. ‘1 shall some day be 
grateful to you for giving me hope. At pre- 
sent I am writhing under the stings of mee 
mory.’ ”» 
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fMlanners anv Customs. 
CURIOUS MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 
(For the Mirror.) 
Tax following extract is translated from a 
French novel, under the title of “ Les der- 
niers Bretons,’? and contains some curious 
details relative to the manners and cust 


thieving vagabonds have entered our houses 
to eat our smoked bacon and cakes, that we 
are grown prudent. If, however, you are 
tired, I will lend you a tub to siton. What 
do you say to this? Won’t it serve your 
purpose? 

Bridegroom’s Rhymer.—Master, I am not 
a thieving vagabond; I come here to fulfil 





of Lower Brittany. The subject of this 
* morceau’’ is a faithful account of the cere- 
monial still in use among the uasophisti- 
cated people of that province, on a formal 
demand in marriage being made :— 

Eight days before the marriage, the bride 
and bridegroom proceed separately to deliver 
their invitations for the ceremony; the young 
damsel accompanied by a bridesman, and 
the happy swain by a bridesmuid and friend, 
called an inviter. The inviter, (énviteur,) 
carrying in his hand « long white rod, stops 
at the door of exch house, and commences 


‘along discourse in verse, in which he in- 


vites “all the people of the house to come 
to the feast,” atating the time and place, as 
also the “ Aubergiste” who is to provide 
the dinner. This discourse is frequently in- 
terrupted by devout ejaculations and signs 
of the croas, 

On the morning of the marriage, the in- 
viter, whose office is now changed, and who 
is designated by the nume of Rhymer, (Ré- 
neur,) presents himself at the house of the 
bride’s parents, accompanied by the bride- 
groom and his relations. The family of the 
bride stand at the threshold with another 
rhymer, whose duty it is to answer in their 
name. Here commences a scene which is, 
perhaps, unequalled, for the strange mix- 
ture of the grotesque and serious. The 
rhymer of the bridegroom advances first, 
and uncovering his head, commences the 
following dialogue, in verse, in the dialect of 
the province :— 

Bridegroom’s Rhymer.— Goo morning, 
friends! Since you are assembled here, un- 
employed, and in your holiday clothes, you 
can spare time to listen to a few words from 
us. We are travellers, who bring good news. 
Tell us, we pray you, the name of this 
family ? 

Bride’s Rhymer.—Good morning to you 
all! I hope you are honest travellers; but 
pursue your journey; there is no connec- 
tion between you and me. 

Bridegroom’s Rhymer.—What ! gossip, I 
expected you would, at least, have invited 
me to enter your house to light my pipe! 
Teven thought, if you had any regard for my 
welfare, you might, perhaps, have asked me 
to eat and drink! But, instead of this, you 
leave me, ready to sink with fatigue, to 
look through the key-hole, while you strut 
there. Tell me whether you are a heretic, 
or the son of a rich miser ! 

Bride's Rhymer.—Neither ; but so many 


a ion worthy of a Christian! because it 
is said in Scripture, that, in former times, 
a good man, named Eliezer, did that which 
I do to day ; and history says, that Eliezer 
was received with honour, and not left out- 
side the threshold. 

Bride’s Rhymer.—Oh ! if Eliezer was to 
come to me 1 would receive him with o 
arms, because he was a good and religious 
man ; but, at present, the country is infested 
with people who lie and steal ;—they pro- 
mise you sea and land for what they wunt. 
If you are an imposter like them, be off! 
and don’t come near this house. 

Bridegroom’s Rhymer.—Eliezer, my mo- 
del, being true and faithful, God directed him 
towards a young damsel, beautiful as the 
stars of the desert. The people, being hos- 
pitable, opened their doors for him, and 
offered him meat and drink; but he would 
not eat till he had explained the object of 
his journey; and 1, also, have no time to lose. 
I am come on the same errand as Eliezer ;— 
you may deny it; but 1 know there is a 
young maiden in this house. Tell her I 
have brought the man she loves best ;—he 
is waiting here to unite his fate with her’s 
forever! Enough of resistance and finesse, 
my friend, you know well that he is rich, 
and the best man that ever broke bread. 

Bride's Rhymer.—One weould think, te 
hear you, that every thing was already de- 
cided. I believe you are a very clever fel- 
low, because you speak with rare eloquence; 
but do you, therefore, suppose, that the 
maiden you seek is one to throw herself into 
the arms of the first comer, like a grain of 
black wheat, that one tramples in the road. 

Bridegroom’s Rhymer.—The young man 
that seeks her is not one likely to be re- 
fused. He tills the earth with ease, turns 
as many furrows in one day as another man 
in three. When his car is upset, he can 
raise it by himself; his hands are steel ; and 
when he wields the ploughshare, it is more 
formidable than the soldier’s sabre. 

Bride’s Rhymer.—And who can equal the 
young maiden that he sues for? Have you 
ever seen her carry gracefully on her head, 
the milk which she has drawn? She is 
light and graceful as the flowery broom ;— 
her eye never meetz the ardent gaze of the 
men; and, when the dance begins, the timid 
virgin holds her mother’s hand on one side, 
and that of her young companion on the 
other. But this prodigy is no longer here; 
she has long since quitted the house of her 
parents. 
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Bridegroom’s Rhymer.—Y ou deceive me ; 
the yew-tree is made for the churchyard, the 
rose for the garden, and the young damsels 
to enliven the home of a husband. Do not 
_plunge me into despair ;—lead hither by the 
hand her I adore, and we will place her by 
the side of her husband at the muarriage- 
feast. 

Bride’s Rhymer.—I1 must yield, friend, you 
press your suit with so much ardour! (He 
‘vetires into the house and leads out an old 
woman.) Js this the rore you seek ? 

Bridegrvom’s Rhymer.—I judge from the 

venerable countenance of this woman, that 
she has fulfilled: her duty in this world, and 
conferred happiness on those who loved her. 
This is not her I seek. 
\ Bride’s Rhymer.—(P. esenting a young 
widow.)-—Here is a young damsel, beawiful 
as the morning star! Her cheeks are like 
the rose! and her eyes, sparkling like dia- 
monds, captivate the hearts of men! Is she 
not the maiden you want? . 

Bridegroom’s Rhymer. — Certainly, this 
beautiful face, blooming in the freshness of 
‘youth, betokens « virgin; but have not those 
delicate little fingers been used to feed and 
nurse infants ? 

Bride’s Rhymer.—You are too deep for 
me; nothing escapes you. (He leads vut a 
- of ten years of age.) — This must be 
ner you seek ! 

Bridegroom’s Rhymer.—Such vas she 1 
adored eight years ugo. This beautiful child 
will make a husband happy some day; at 
present she is an osier that must remain in 
the hedge some years; the other is a basket 
teady to be set on the table of the marriage- 
feust. 

‘  Bride’s Rhymer—That’s enough; you 
deserve to have what you ask !—(He leads 
forth the bride.)—Here is the maiden of 
your choice :—join hands, my children! Oh, 
man! you have now a woman to protect and 
love! Let her never be seen weeping at 
your door like a stranger; for God will 
avenge those who oppress the weak and 
helpless !—( The two fuuilies enter the house 
of the bride together ; the Rhymer follows, 
but remains a es steps behind the others.) 

Bridegroom’s Rhymer.—Salvation to this 
house, #ud those who sleep each night in the 
fear of Gop! Since I was an infant, borne 
in the arms of my mother, I have always 
wished to enter a pilace ;— my wishes are at 
last. accomplished ;—I have now set my 
foot in this house, where dwells the queen 
of beauty! é 

CHARACTER OF MILTON. 
Mixrton’s character is a subject for our closest 
meditations ; and is adapted not merely for 
the gaze of our unavailing admiration, but 
to animate us in earnest endeavours at an 
imitation of its excellencies. Weare at once 
struck by the prodigious greatness and va- 





riety of his talents, and the vast ext ent of his 
learning. Gifted with a genius which, of 
its kind, has only been equalled in England 
by that of Shakspeare and Bacon, he ap- 
oa himself from amearly age (he tells us 

is }2th year) to the severest study, and per- 
severed in that noble course to the end of his 
existence. This example may teach us how 
foolish is the vulgar opinion, that genius and 
industry are irreconcilable. Let those who 
think so turn their eyes to Milton; let them 
read the “‘ Paradise Lost,” and say whether 
the originality of invention, or the stores of 
learning, are more conspicuous. “Aguin, let 
those who imagine that great talents and 
great virtues are incompatible, turn to 
Milton, and there they will see that the glory 
of English literature was of unsullied morals, 
of pure and spotless life. And if they ima- 
gine that contemplation and study unfit their 
devotee for the active duties of life, let them 
turn again to Milton, and see the practical 
tulents of the philosopher, and the stranger 
union of the patriot and the statesman. And 
if they are tempted to think from much 
fashionable writing, that whining sentimen- 
tality and morbid exaggeration of feeling are 
the natural and proper fruits of poetry ‘and 
its sublime musings, let them turn again'to 
Milton, and see that “his poetry is al- 
ways healthful, bright and vigorous,’ with- 
out gloom or dark pictures of life; for’he 
knew that there is a power in the soul to 
transmute calamity into the occasion and 
nutriment of moral power and triumphunt 
virtue.”’* 

[From a lecture on the character of Mil- 
ton, delivered at several metropolitan Lite- 
rary Institutions, by A. A. Fry, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn.]} 





THE ‘NARAS, A NEW FRUIT. 


Tue ’naras was growing un little knolls of 
sund; the bushes were about four or five feet 
high, without leaves, and with apposite thorns 
on the light and dark green striped branches, 
The fruit has a coreaceous rind, rough with 
prickles, is twice the size of an orange, or 
fifteen or eighteen inches in circumference, 
and inside it resembles a melon, as to seed 
and pulp. seized a half-ripe one, an 
sucked it eagerly for the moisture it contained ; 
but it burned my tongue and palate exceed- 
ingly, which does not happen when this most 
valuable fruit is ripe; it has then a luscious 
sub-acid taste. , 

Some plants of ’naras are now growing in, 
England, (March, 1838), from seeds which I 
brought home; they are a foot high, and 
beginning to branch, having two thorns at 
each articulation, and a stipule scarcely to be 
called a leaf between them, on the axis of 
which is the bud, but no leaves.—Alexander’s 
Expedition of Discovery. 


* Dr. Channing. 
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Tur above view represents the humble 


_birth-place. of the undaunted Benbow at 


Coton-Hill, a small village in the environs of 
Shrewsbury. In this retired spot our hero 
was born, in the year 1650. His whole life, 


‘from hoyhood to hisdeath, was spent in active 


rervice at sea. The first action that brought 
him into notice was his defending his small 
vessel against a desperate attack of some 
pirates from Sullee, about the year 1686, 
whom he beat off, though infinitely his su- 


perior both in men and metal, killing thir- 


teen of her crew on his own deck. This 
gallant exploit gained him the notice of 
James IL., who gave him the command of a 


ship of war; and, after the revolution, he was 


much employed by William III. in protect- 
ing the English trade against the French. 
His valour and activity on these occasions 
gnined him the confidence of the English na- 
tion, and he was soon promoted to the rank 
of vice-admiral. In 1698, he went as rear- 
admiral to the West Indies, and in 1701 
again sailed to that part of the world. On 
the 11th July, 1702, he left Port Royal, in 
Jamaica, in quest of a French squadron, 
commanded by M. du Casse; and on the 
¥9th came up with them, and though infe- 
rior in number and weight of metal he en- 
gaged them. Inthe heai of the action a chain- 
shot curried away one of Benbow’s legs, and 
lie was taken below; but the moment the 
dressing had been applied to the wound, he 
caused himself to be brought again upon 
deck, and continued the action. At this 
ctitical moment he was disgracefully aban- 
doned by several of the captains under his 
command. Thus counteracted, he sailed 
back again to Jamaica, had the officers put 
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under arrest, and tried by court-martial. 
They were condemned on the clearest evi- 
dence ; two of the captains were shot, and 
the rest were visited with various degrees of 
punishment. Benbow survived long enough 
to hear his own conduct vindicated and ap- 
plauded ; but gradually sunk under his feel- 
Ings, and expired in Jamaica, November 4, 
1702. 

After many years service he visited his 
native town, and proceeded to the house of 
his nativity, and walking up stairs, went into 
the room where he drew his first breath, fell 
on his knees, and returned thanks to the 
Great Disposer of events for his protection 
and support. 

In the Grand Jury Room, at the Town- 
hall of Shrewsbury, the Admiral’s portrait is 
preserved, presented by kis sister. 





THE EUPHRATES EXPEDITION. 
(Concluded from page 284.) 


Tue general arrangements for the trans- 
ort were, that Lieutenant Cleaveland and 
{r. Charlewood were to convey the boilers, 

&c., to Goozel Boorge, from whence they 

were to proceed under Mr. Fitzjames to 

Moorad Pacha by water, to be conveyed 

from thence to Port William by Captain 

Estcourt, assisted by Mr. Eden; and as 

there was a line of wagons connecting the 

boats with the sea on one side, and to the 

Euphrates on the other, the three portions 

of the grand line were simultaneously in 

operation, and also a fourth, viz., camels 
and mules, carrying the light stores direct 
from Amelia depot to Port William, by the 

Antioch route, through Djezzer Hudeed 
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Lieutenant Cleaveland obtained bullocks 
with a moderate degree of difficulty, and his 
ingenuity and perseverance did the rest, 
by removing every thing to Goozel Boorge, 
where they were successively embarked for 
Moorad Puacha, but here things were imme- 
diately at a stand still; and although the 
strongest orders were constantly issued by 
Ibrahim Pacha, very few bullocks could be 
obtained even at the highest prices by Cap- 
tain Estcourt, whose unweuried efforts could 
only secure the tantalizing but ingenious 
result of an abundance of bullocks along the 
whole line, except the first and last stages, 
consequently the boilers, which had remained 
from ten to twelve weeks on their carriages, 
might have continued at Moorad Pacha 
until now, if we had not exerted ourselves to 
bring them on one at a time with our own 
horses. instead of bringing on a number of 
the heavy weights at the same time with 
bullocks; and the result was, that the officers 
and men had to toil along the great line of 
route from Moorad Pacha exposed for months 
to the great heats of noon, the chills of night, 
and to the baneful effects of what Humboldt 
expressively calls an extreme climate, the 
thermometer being as high as 110° in the 
shade (July), and as low as 8° in the winter, 
during which some of the boilers were 
flooded and the diving bell actually lost in 
an extensive sheet of water, near Al Hum- 
mum. ‘The Euphrates being already com- 
plete, bullocks were given to perform the 
impossible task (as it was thought) of bring- 
ing on the Tigris boilers, which were 
warped out of the lake by manual labour, 
and ultimately taken to Port William, 
by Lieutenant Cleaveland, Messrs. Eden, 
Charlewood, and Hector, the only officers 
then effective. Not one individual officer or 
mun employed in this enterprise escaped at 
least one serious illness ; nor is it at all sur- 

rising that some fell victims to trials so 
Ong continued, and to a climate so often 
replete with morbid miasma as Moorad 
Pacha, the worst of the stations; yet the 
malaria only proved fatal when other causes 
combined to render it so; nor need the 
splendid scenery or the magnificent climate 
of Syria be approached wth fear, for it’s 
malaria is not # pestilence; and the circum- 
stances under which the expedition was 
placed, toiling on lakes and rivers, dwelling 
in the marsh with almost reckless exposure 
to the sun of day followed by the dew of 
night, require a separate consideration, and 
perhaps the surprise will then be that a 
greater fatality did not occur amongst a 
body of men (about eighty-five) in general 
unseasoned, during the laborious and almost 
unexampled transport of two large iron 
steamers, which, thanks to the care of all, 
have since been set up, and are now steam- 
ing with their boilers, engines, &c., quite 
as safe and even more perfect in their work- 


ing details than when sent out of the makers’ 
hands at Liverpool, notwithstanding a long 
journey, with. all the difficulties which could 
be thrown in the way by the locul govern- 
ment underhand. 

At this period, August, 1835, Lieutenant 
Murphy commenced the grand line of levels 
from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates 
with reference to canals, and many other 
objects of deep interest connected with sci- 
ence, and culculated to encourage this exten- 
sive work. Many obstacles occurred at first. 
Ultimately, after another beginning, the last- 
mentioned industrious officer left for Port 
William, where he was required in the obser- 
vatory, and the levelling was continued by 
Mr. ‘Thompson, who has just completed this 
important part of the original plan, and by 
which the bed of the River Euphrates is 
determined to be 628 feet above the level of 
the Mediterranean. 

In the early part of January last, Colonel 
Chesney left his bed, and was actually put 
on his horse to prosecute a scientific journey 
to the Taurus and — of Asia Minor; he 
was accompanied by Lieutenant Murphy, 
Mr. Ainsworth, and Mr. Staunton. The 
party proceeded by Antab to Killis, and 
thence to the eastern acclivities of the Ama- 
nus, in the parallel of the Issus, but no pus- 
sage could be effected at that season of the 
year. Repelled to the south, the mountains 
were passed by Pagra, through the Belan 
pass, to Scanderoon, from whence the party 
proceeded by the Cilician gates and Bayas 
to the plain of the Issus, sufficient time 
having been devoted tv the examination of 
the various questions of historical geography 
connected with this most interesting district. 
From Missis the party continued across the 
plain by Adana to Tarsus, where they found 
the French consul, Mons. Gilet, engaged in 
excavating a monument, close to the place, 
of great solidity, and, apparently, very 
remote antiquity. It consists of an enclo- 
sure in the form of a parallellogram, with 
two masses within of similar form nearly, 
one at each extremity; also two massive 
transverse parallellograms at the eastern 
extremity. The walls and masses were of 
the most solid construction, without the 
least appearance of any thing like a sepul- 
chral pater in any part of this extensive 
mass, at least as low down as the level of the 
ground around it. 

The road followed on leaving Tarsus led 
over the sub-alpine country at the foot of the 
Taurus, consisting of tertiary rocks in great 
variety near the centre of the Tauruc chain. 
The lead mines of Kule Boghuz were visited ; 
they occur in limestones belonging to the 
cretaceous series, and are in the valley south 
of the grand pase of the same name, but 
worked most injudiciously. The pass iteelf 
was then examined almost to the summit 
level, and the party regained the more level 
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vountry on the south side of the Great 
Mountains in order to visit the town of Sis, 
and the border territories of the Sultan and 
Pacha; here the inhabitants have so bad a 
name that no muleteer or guide could be 
induced to proceed slong the mountains in 
that direction; and whilst overcoming the 
difficulties made by the alarms of the peo- 
ple, Colonel Chesney and Mr. Ainsworth 
were separated from the rest of the party, 
and made their way to Sis on foot by one line 
directed by the compass alone; whilst Lieu- 
tenant Murphy and Mr. Staunton reached 
it by another ; each traversing a romantic 
and beautiful country formed by the wooded 
abutments of the Taurus, and well peopled 
by the best disposed peasants imaginable, 
instead of being all robbers as they were 
represented. During about 125 miles of 
country, they crossed the Seihoon Jeehoon, 
the Korrykoon, and several smaller but good 
sized rivers, watering this interesting coun- 
try, which terminates at Sis, the residence 
of an Armenian patriarch, the third in im- 
portance at the present day, with a respec- 
table palace, and a large convent in his 
charge. Whilst at Sis an incursion was 
made into the Taurus, and the mountain of 
Karasis, ‘‘ Black Sis,’? ascended; the re- 
searches were then directed towards Ana- 
surba on the plain. The ruins of the city 
are still extant, backed by an isolated moun- 
tain, bearing a castle of various architecture. 
From Anasarba the party crossed the plain 
and the village and district of Khars, and 
there entered the mountainous country 
which led by Anabat to Marash. The chain 
was not crossed without much difficulty ; 
the narrow pathway was carried alongside 
and down precipices that were very steep, 
20 much so that it became necessary several 
times to unload the horses and carry the 
baggage over the most dangerous places, on 
one of which a horse was hurled downwards 
until brought up bya tree. The culminating 
= of this part of the Taurus is called 
urdoon Daugh. The great and massive 
mountain which rises above Marash, and 
there known by the name of Agra Dagh, 
consists of tertiary sandstone and limestone. 
Daring the whole period of their progress, 
the positions of the principal places, ancient 
and modern, were determined astronomically 
by Lieutenant Murphy, and careful itinera- 
ries kept in addition to bearings, taken, when 
practicable, with the theodolite or Kater’s 
compass, according to circumstances. ‘The 
result of these labuurs has been, in the first 
lace, to connect the surveys of the coast of 
taquia and the [ssus with those of Cap- 
tain Beaufort; and in the second, to go in 
these surveys to the Euphrates. 

On the day following the return of the first 
party another was sent out by the command- 
Ing officer to finish that part of the plan 
which had been interrupted. This one con- 
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sisted of Lieutenant Lynch, Mr. Eden, R..N. 
and Mr. Ainsworth. Agreeably to the 
instructions received, the party took up the 
former work at Romkala, proceeding from 
thence along the left bank, carefully survey- 
ing the river as far as Samsat, the birth-place 
of Sacian. The ruins of this celebrated 
place are just recognizable; the modern 
town small and poor, but the valley itself 
fertile as it is described to have been in 
former times, and ferry-boats are still kept 
up to pass the river to and from Orfa. 

The fish venerated so much in ancient 
times are still preserved in the marble basing 
of the mosque of Alibrama, and were recog- 
nised to be a kind of barbel. From Orfa, 
the great Mesopotamian plain was crossed 
in the direction of Harran, and still more in- 
teresting as the residence of Abraham. 

Dr. Helfer having been separated from 
the rest of the party when proceeding to- 
wards the Taurus, a journey then made by 
him to the Salt Lake, south-east of Aleppo, 
le@ to the discovery of an ancient city near a 
— range, four hours south-east of the 
ake. 

Early in February a reinforcement arrived, 
consisting of four sappers, from England, 
and six seamen from the Columbine, which 
restored the expedition to its original strength: 
and the pendulum, dipping needle, and other 
experiments being completed, the expedition 
was put in motion on the 16th March, the 
Euphrates taking the lead to survey, and 
give the benefit of the rough charts, and a 
pilot to the Tigris, in order that she might 
follow at one or at most two moves, and 
thus spare fuel as much as possible. 

Previous to the actual descent, the Eu- 
phrates passed up rather a bad rapid, and 
stemmed the strong current as far as the 
town of Bir in the most satisfactory manner, 
displaying the Sultan’s standard, and salut- 
ing him with 21 guns, which were returned 
from the castle, and by the acclumations of 
the astonished Moslems, who crowded both 
banks to be really certain that iron could be 
made to flvat. 

Two interesting facts in natural history 
have been ascertained since the navigation 
commenced. One, is the existence of the 
beaver in the Upper Euphrates, determined 
from a specimen in our possession to be 
identical with the European species; the 
second is the occurrence in the river of one 
of the family of crocodiles, but as a speci- 
men has not been captured, it is impossible 
to say whether a true crocodile, an alligator, 
or a gavial. 


KNOWLEDGE. 
Tuere is no simple interest in knowledge, 
Whatever funds you have in that bavk, go on 
increasing by interest upon interest—till the 
bank fuils.-- The Doctor: 
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CROTCHETS IN THE AIR.* 
By John Poole, Esq. 

[Tue reader may run through this brochure 
with a velocity equal to that of the author, 
in his late aerial voyage in the “ Great Nas- 
sau,” to which, in point of compressibility, 
it bears a suitable and striking resemblance. 
Of course, thoughts of much weight could 
not be expected to arise in a region so rare ; 
accordingly, those here brought down are 
of that light touch-and-go sort of after-din- 
ner badinage, which, at table with wine, 
passes off so agreeably, but which, worked 
off on paper, is apt to lose its flavour by 
losing its concomitants. Sensible of this, 
Mr. Poole has judiciously thrown in a few 
matter-of-fact observations by way of bal- 
last ; a specimen of which we shall give, as 
well as “ let out” some of the laughing gas.] 

Cause of Dizziness. — At an elevation 
of twenty-seven hundred feet I looked down 
upon St. Paul’s—that is to say, from about 
eight times its own height—layers of smoke, 
like thin clouds, hanging just above the swell 
of the dome, and not the slightest inconveni- 
ence did I, or any of my travelling com- 
panions, snffer from our exalted position ! 

Now, how is this extraordinary circum- 
stance to be accounted for? I have heard it 
explained thus:—In a balloon, you are en- 
tirely detached from the earth; there are no 
intermediate points by which the eye can be 
gradually conducted downwards; so that 
the impression of height upon the senses 
—that impression which causes dizziness 
—is indefinite, vague. From the parapet of 
a house, or from a column, or a tall cliff, 
the eye, on the contrary, is led by an inter- 
vening medium down to the base, and the 
élevation upon which you are placed being 
thus rendered palpable, dizziness (to such 
as are liable to that affection) ensues. 
Amongst the many circumstances accumu- 
lated by Shakspeare to convey a terrifying 
notion of the height of the cliff at Dover, 
which is the one by which he mainly achieves 
his purpose ?— It is not, I humbly conceive, by 

“The fishermen that walk npon the beach,” 
nor by 
* The tall anchoring’ bark diminished to her cock :”" 
it is not, indeed, by any of the objects which 
he describes as seen in the extreme distance 
below. It is, I think, by the 
“ Half-way down 
‘Hangs oue that gathers samphire; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks he seems no bigger than his head.” 

Setting aside the frightful picture of dan. 
ger so powerfully painted, one may xay, by 
the words “ hangs one,’’ and dreadful trade !” 
as having nothing to do with the present 
question ; that giddy and fearful “ half-way 

® H. Colburn. 
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down’’ it is which, more than all the rest, 
impresses the imagination; and which, as.a 
means of comparison, enables, or rather 
forces, the mind to cenceive the awful whole 
of the precipice. Now, from a balloon, 
there is no “ half-way down ;”” it is all (don’t 
say xeck) or nothing; and from our aerial 
omnibus, when over the river, we looked 
down upon “ the tall anchoring barks’ 
(which appeared no larger than Thames 
wherries) with an eye as steady as theirs on 
board, who might have been looking up at 
sea.”? 

Utilitarian questioning and aeronautic 

answering. 

“¢ According to your observations, in what 
manner, und to what extent, are the inte- 
rests of science likely to be advanced, and 
the state of society in general, morally and 
physically considered, (dividing your unswer 
to this portion of the question into two 
branches,) likely to be improved by the use 
of balloons ?—and within what probable 
period ?” 

“‘ This question is framed with such ex- 
traordinary precision, that, to one who could, 
there ought not to be the slightest difficulty 
in answering it. My observations, however, 
having been confined chiefly to the looking 
down on the chimney-tops, I am enabled 
to reply only, with anything approaching to 
certainty, first, that I do not know; se- 
condly, that I cannot tell; and thirdly, that 
itis hard to say. Yet, are there points upon 
which I will venture to speak positively. 
One (and, perhaps, the most important) 
result of an ascent in a balloon, is, in a 
scientific point of view, that you may be 
quite sure of coming down again—somehow : 
the second, affecting the man morally, is, 
that it must, in a greater or less degree, 
elevate his mind—for the time being; the 
third affects the man physically, and is, that 
unless he orders the Bite to be well aired 
for his reception, he is very likely to geta 
touch of rheumatism, (as I have done,) from 
being wrapped up in a damp one. For any 
more positive and useful information you 
may require, I beg leave to refer you to aero- 
nauts of greater es aepere and (to use a 
phrase more popular than polite)—I wish 
you may get it.” 

A Comparison.—“ A bulloon is a senseless, 
swaggering inflated creature, which makes a 
figure in the world, but is supported by no- 
thing intrinsically valuable :—gas, nothing 
but gas. It can do little or nothing for itself ; 
it is dependent for its ups and downs upon 
the will, or the caprice of others. It cannot 
get on, it cannot get forward, it cannot move 
an inch if left to its own merits;. but raise 
the wind for it, and it will rise and rise till, 
to the ken of mortal eye, it appeara no bigger 
than a pea: exactly as it is with some poor, 
puffed up, human thing, whose real insigni- 
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ficance is not discovered till it is raised to an 
eminence which it is unqualified to maintain. 
And thus, om, something not unaseful, if 

roperly considered, may be learnt even up 
in “the desart air.” 


The Public Journals. 


INTERVIEW WITH MEHEMET ALI. 

Continued from page 319. 
I passep a few weeks in the capital of Egypt, 
subsequently to the time of paying the above 
visit to the Pasha, during which period T had 
an opportunity of examining into the condi- 
tion of his cotton factories, which presented 
a lamentable spectacle of misdirected capital 
and labour. 

A little after six o'clock in the evening, I 
called at the house of the Consul, and we 
proceeded together tu the citadel. As we 
passed through the avenues and open spaces 
included within the outer walls of the fortress, 
its extent struck me to be even larger than I 
had previously supposed. Passing by similar 
crowds of military to those described before, 
we reached, by a different entrance, a more 
spacious quarter of the palace, and soon found 
ourselves in a very large saloon, with several 
doorways leading into state apartments, in 
one of which I could observe the Pasha’s 
judicial bench sitttny, the members of which 
were clad in crimson and white robes. A 
lofty doorway, hung with crimson curtains, 
led into the audience chamber; before it 
stoud an attendant with a wand in his hand, 
which, as often as any one approached, he 
placed athwart the pussage; by his side a 
sentry mounted guard. Upon the centre of 
the fluor I observed some old-fashioned huge 
silver candlesticks. At a doorway, on the 
opposite side of the room, stood three black 
euauchs, richly clad, and bearing scimitars 
by their sides, who guarded the entrance to 
the private apartments, or the sacred precincts 
of the harem. Qn a corner of the divan, 
wrapped up in furs, sat Mehemet Ali, in the 
same solitary state in which we had before 
found him; beside him lay two time- pieces, 
of a watch-like shape, but in size almost as 
large as a common clock dial. The Consul 
and I were desired to be seated; and, in 
reply to inquiries after his health, the Pasha 
told us he was suffering from a cold and cough. 
A few observations upon the politics of Eu- 
tope now passed between us. Mehemet Ali 
remarked that he heard Don Carlos was mak- 
ing progress in Spain. Turning to me he 
said, he supposed 1 had found his manufae- 
tures very inferior to those [ had inspected in 
the course of my travels in Europe and Ame- 
ficu; and in reply to my observation, that the 
bullucks, which turned his machinery, were 
expensive substitutes for the steam or water 
power of other countries, he remarked that 
he did not profess to carry on his manufac- 
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tures for the sake of profit, but to render 
Egypt independent in case of war. I assured 
him the people of England were disposed for 
commerce rather than war. 

“ I believe so,’’ said he; “ but there are 
two events which no one can foresee, and 
which every wise man ought to be prepared 
against—the one is the occurrence of our own 
death, the other, the breaking out of war.’’ 

It was* objected that, in case of war, his 
ports would be blockaded, and his country 
inevitably ruined ;_ to which he replied, with 
considerable animation— 

“ Egypt contains within itself every neces- 
sary of life to enable its people to endure, 
without inconvenience, a blockade of twenty 
years.” 

Seeing that we smiled at this sally, he 
added, with great emphasis, and much ear- 
nestness of manner, rising almost upon his 
knees as he spoke— 

“T have made the calculation, and I re- 
peat, nay, I have the estimate by me in writ- 
ing, and,” turning to the Consul, ‘¢ I wilt let 
you see it at some future opportunity; but, I 
repeat, and it is entirely my own idea, that, if 
Egypt were blockaded for twenty years, she 
could maintain her present population without 
an external commerce.”’ Observing that we 
were still incredulous, he demanded with 
increased animation, ‘“‘ Which is the neces- 
sary of life that my country does not pro- 
duce ?”” 

1 mentioned the article of tron ; but, with- 
out noticing me, he entered into an a 
tion of the various products of Egypt, expa- 
tiating in rapturous terms upon the riches 
and fertility of the country; and then, as if 
satisfied with his display of argument, he 
added in conclusion— 

“ Weil, well, in such a case a country must 
do the best it can to save itself.” 


The subject of his manufactures was now 
tecurred to ; and the number of Fellahs who 
were employed in spinning and weaving 
having been mentioned, I took the opportu- 
nity of expressing an opinion that they would 
be more profitably engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil. He laughed slily, as if to inti- 
mate thet he considered the advice to 
ceed from an interested party; and asked 
why England, with her enormous commerce, 
should object to his small manufacturing 
establishments. With a view to remove the 
impression of British jealousy, I entered into 
some particulars of the actual extent of our 
cotton trade, explaining that the yarns alone 
exported in a year from England, amounted 
to upwards of a million cantéars, (the Egyp- 
tian weight of about 95 \bs.,) being more 
than three times the weight of the crop of 
raw cotton produced annually in Egypt. 
“ And how much manufactured cotton guods 
besides du you export ?” was his instant ques- 
tion; and, upon my informing him that the 
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total of the spun and manufactured cottons 
exported from Great Britain amounted to 
one hundred millions of dollars, which was 
only the half of our foreign commerce, he 
observed, moving his hands slowly and em- 
phatically as he spoke—‘‘ A nation posses- 
sing such a trade as that, need not care for 
my manufactures, which consume only fifteen 
or twenty thousand cantars. of cotton. I 
assured him that we entertained no jealousy, 
but looked with great interest to Egypt as a 
large and most prolific field of production for 
the supply of our raw material, for which 
we were now almost exclusively indebted to 
the United States. He now inquired what 
quantity of cotton was produced in America, 
and what proportion the Americans con- 
sumed in their own manufactures? I replied 
about a fifth of their crop, which this year 
would exceed 1,500,000 bales. After a mo- 
ment’s thought, he exclaimed, gaily—* You 
see that the Americans manufacture twenty 
per cent. of their materials themselves, 
whilst I consume only five per cent. of 
mine.” ‘ 
He next introduced the subject of the 
** Sea-Island ” cotton — pronouncing the 
name in English ; inquired about its price ; 
stated that he had latterly only introduced 
the seed into Egypt; that last year he had 
grown a few fedans, (the Egyptian measure 
of something less than an acre,) but that this 
year he expected his crop would be about 
30,000 cantars. “ Its cost,” said he, to 
me for growing it, is no greater than that of 
the Meho (or ordinary,) quality of cotton, 
but it yields rather less in weight; and, 
therefore, I shall require a higher price for 
it. I understand that my first samples 
brought twenty-seven dollars a cantar 
(about eighteenpence a pound,) in England; 
if the merchants continue to give an ad- 
vanced rate, I shall produce more and more 
every year. I can turn all my land over to 
Sea Island; it is the same thing to me; but 
all will depend upon the merchunts’ prices.” 
Whilst luxuriating upon the prospect of 
high prices, it was quite evident that he was 
on a favourite topic. Upon being told that 
the demand from England would equal his 
utmost means of production, he replied that, 
if the demand for raw cotton were great, he 
should fabricate less and less in Egypt every 
year, and that he had already given orders 
to use only the worst qualities in his own 
factories ; and he intimated that he should 
be thereby induced to pursue an agricultural 
rather than a manufacturing policy. Think- 
ing that such an authority would have a 
charm for him, I now reminded him that 
Napoleon, whilst in Egypt, had calculated 
that, under good government-—such were 
the resources of its soil—this country might, 
in fifty years, be made to sustain six mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and contribute a propor- 
tionate increase of revenue to the State. 
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‘‘ How much do you reckon my revenue 
to amount to?’ he asked with eagerness ; 
and, upon my answering, “ About sixteen 
millions of dollars !”” he exclaimed, at the 
top of his voice, striking the palms of his 
hands together, by way of adding emphasis 
to the assertion, “ Thirty millions of dol- 
lars!” and, after pausing a moment to enjoy 
my astonishment, he continued—‘ And yet 
I do not receive more than ten per cent. of 
the Fellahs’ produce; but, if I live fifteen 
years longer, I'll make it one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars.’? Again, pausing for an 
instant, and looking complacently, he then 
continued—“ Napoleon was a great man, & 
far greater man than I, and yet you see” 
(stroking his beard) “I have done more 
than Napoleon proposed to do.” 

As he chuckled over this sally, the white 
beard, laughing but sensual mouth, portly, 
round-shouldered trunk, and the twinkling 
yet vicious-looking eyes of the person beside 
me, called instantly to my recollection Fal- 
staff and his men in buckram, It was ina 
twofold manner characteristic of the speaker ; 
fos, as it was well known that my estimate 
of his actual revenue was as near us possible 
to the truth, his audacious attempt upon our 
credulity, in thus almost doubling the amount 
could have been practised only by one: who 
had acquired a competent hardihood: of 
countenance by previous efforts of a like 
character; whilst the mode in which he 
turned a subject involving the question of 
the population of Egypt into a matter of 
revenue for himself, illustrated happily the 
spirit of egotism, which is one of the ruling 
passions of his nature. I would have gladly 
reminded him of the real state of his Fellahs, 
who, instead of yielding a tithe only of their 
produce to his treasury, ure allowed to re- 
Tain ge so much only as is necessary to 
rupply them, from year to year, with the 
bare means of existence; but, recollecting 
that I was within the precincts of a court, 
where a conventional etiquette shields alike 
the Pasha’s divan and the King’s throne 
from the rude assaults of truth, I contented 
myself with remarking, that I believed at 
present the population of Egypt did not 

d two millions, and that two-thirds of 
the soil, capable, by a slight effort of labour, 
of being fertilized by the Nile, were at pre- 
sent ont of cultivation. Upon this, he en- 
tered into a statement, as full of exaggera- 
tion as the preceding one.—Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine. 








A VISIT TO THE HOUSE IN WHICH LORD 
BYRON DIED. 

A.most the first questions I asked in Missi- 

longhi, were about Byron, and it added to 

the dreary interest which the place inspired, 

to listen to the manner in which the Greeks 

spoke of him. It might be thought that 
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here, on the spot where he breathed his last, 
malignity would have held her accursed 
tongue; but it was not so. He had com- 
mitted the fault, unpardonable in the eyes of 
political opponents, of attaching himself to 
one of the great parties that then divided 
Greece; and though he had given her all 
that man cuuld give, in his own dying words, 
“ his time, his means, his health, and, lastly, 
his life,” the Greeks spoke of him with 
all the rancour and bitterness of party spirit. 
Even death had not won oblivion from his 
political offences; and I heard those who 
saw him die in her cause, affirm that Byron 
was no friend to Greece. 

His body, the reader will remember, was 
transported to England, and interred in the 
family sepulchre. The church where it lay 
in state here is a heap of ruins, and there is no 
stone or monument recording his death ; 
but, wishing to see some memorial connected 
with his residence, we followed our guide 
to the house in which he died. It was a large 
syuare building of stone; one of the wails 
atill standing, black with smoke, the rest a 
confused and shapeless mass of ruins. After 
his death it was converted into a hospital and 
Magazine; and, when the Turks entered the 
city, they set fire to the powder; the sick and 
dying were blown into the air, and we saw ihe 
mains lying as they were before the explosion. 
It: was a melancholy spectacle, but it seemed 
to have a moral fitness with the life and for- 
tunes of the poet. It was as if the same 
wild destiny, the same wreck of hopes and 
fortunes that attended him through life, were 
hovering over his grave. Living and dead, 
his actions and his character have been the 
subject of obloquy and reproach, perhaps 
justly ; but it would have softened the heart of 

is bitterest enemy to see the place in which 
he died. 

It was in this house that, on his last birth- 
day, he came from his bed-room and pro- 
duced to his friends the last notes of his dying 
muse, breathing a spirit of sad foreboding 
and melancholy recollections ; of devotion to 
the noble cause in which he had embarked, 
and a prophetic consciousness of his approach- 
ing end. 


* My dayy are iu the yellow leaf, 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 
ry ® a ° 


“If thou regret’st thy youth, why live? 
The lawl of pte Bee ant 
* Is here; up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath! 
“ Seek out—less often sought than found— 
A soldier's grave, for thee the best ; 
Then look around and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest.” 


[Stephen's Incidents of Travel in 
Greece, &e. 


CHARACTER OF LORD CHATHAM, 


Lorp Cuaruam, (observes Lord John Rus- 
sell,) was a man endowed with qualities to 
captivate a nation and subdue a popular as- 
sembly. Bold and unhesitating in the part 
he was to take upon every public question, he 
was the master of a luud but harmonious 
voice, a commanding eye, and unrivalled 
energy, but, at the same time, propriety of 
language, and a light of imagination which 
flashed from him with brilliant splendour, 
and was gone ‘ere any one could pronounce 
that the speaker was either fanciful or di- 
gressive. Upon every important subject he 
appealed to some common and _ inspiring 
sentiment— the feeling of national honour 
—disgust at political corruption—the care 
of popular liberty — contempt of artifice, or 
hatred of oppression. But, providing the 
topic were animating and effective, he little 
cared whether it were one on which a wise 
patriot could honestly dilate; a vulgar prejue 
dice served his turn as well as an ancient and 
useful privilege ; he countenanced every pree 
vailing delusion; and Lurried the nation to 
war, not as a necessary evil, but as an honour- 
able choice. Above all, he loved tu nurse the 
popuiar jealousy of France; and it was upon 
his meaus of gratifying this feeling that he 
seemed to build his hopes of future power. 
Ever ready to be the mouth piece of the cry 
and clamour of the hour, he could be as in- 
consistent as the multitude itself. In his 
earlier days, when reproached with his change 
of opinion, he pleaded honest conviction of 
error; after he had acquired authority, he 
faced down his accusers with a glare of his 
eye, and the hardihood of his denial. Nor, 
although he assumed a tone of virtue supe- 
rior to his age, was he more scrupulous than 
others in political intrigue; but his object 
was higher. Instead of bartering his con- 
science for a large salary, ora share of pa- 
tronage, he ajmed at undivided power—the 
fame of a great orator—to be the fear of every 
cabal, and the admiration of a whole Ere 
W. G. C, 





COMBATS OF WILD ANIMALS. 


In all ages, (observes a recent writer,) the 
combats of wild animals was a favourite 
amusement. The Romans carried this pas- 
sion to an excess; the Spanish bull-fight, 
originating, in all probability, from the Cir- 
cus; and, while the English are delighted 
with bear-baiting, &c., the natives of the 
East derive the highest gratification from 
animal exhibitions somewhat similar. M. 
D’Osbonville was present at a terrible com- 
bat between an elephant and a tiger, which 
took place in the camp of the celebrated 
Hyder Ali. A sort of amphitheatre being 
formed, and enclosed by a treble row of 
lancemen; a tiger, about four feet high, 
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was fastened by achain to a stake fixed 
in the middle of the area: this chain was 
of considerable length, so as to enable 
the. beast..to move freely round the stake, 
and to retaliate the attacks of his adversary. 
When all the preparations were finished, a 
strong and salaeeee elephant waa turned 
im the ‘area, and a furious combat immedi- 
stely commenced; the elephant, after re- 
ceiving two deep wounds, proved victorious. 
an encounter like this, where the 
tiger seemed 1 feeble one of its species, and 
‘waa, at the same time, restrained by chains, 
ap accurate judgment cannot be formed of 
the relative pesors of the contending ani- 
tals, when both are in a state of liberty. 
M. D°Osbonville supposes, that, although 
four or five elephants would have nothing to 
from a great number of tigers; yet, as 
far.as he was able tu judge from the exhi- 
bition, a tiger, in full possession of his fucul- 
_ ties, would be more than equal to an ele- 
phant in single combat. 
- Thelion is called the monarch of the forest, 
not only from his majestic appearance, but 
from the supposition that there is no wild 


beast able, successfully, to encounter ‘him. - 


. The largest, as well as the fiercest lions, are 
to be found in the interior of Africa; while 
the tiger in the East Indies is'‘more power- 
ful. than any met with in most other parts 
of the world. But there is a variety. of this 
animal occasionally encountered in the inte- 
rior of Hindostan, even far superior in size 
and strength to the royal tiger of Bengal. 
This animal, which is called by the natives 

ugey, spreads terror wherever it appeers, 
and is the undisputed muster of the Indian 
forest. 


The Gatherer. 


» Having an Eye to Business.—The son of 
whilst uuder-au examination at an 


& bre’ 

cstony in this county as to his knowledge 
P the numerals, was asked by the master 

F Me hopewes by double X ? ““ Good malt 


W. G. Cy 





hops” -was the prompt reply of the little 
urchin, who was, ah pen. tromediately ele. 
‘ jo the top of the class for his sagacity. 


y Conventy, it seems, “ were said 
have an nent or dungeon, into which 
he friars every day, daring the warm zea- 
aon, brushed or shook the fleas from their 
ane through an aperture uhove, (being the 
only entrance,) and where, whenever a frail 
brother was convicted of breaking the most 








fragile of his-vows, he was let down naked, 


and-with his hands tied! ‘This earthly pur- 
gatory was culled da Pulciara, that is, the 
Fleary ; and there the culprit was left, till it 
was deemed that he had suffered punishment 


enough in this life for his offence.’'—~The 


Dector. 
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Of the thousands who pass daily over 
Westminster Bridge, but few I venture to 
say have noticed how thickly the o/d portion 
of the stone, with which the bridge-ie-built, 
is studded with fossil remains of testaceous 
animals. The stone being the more fragile 


has mouldered, and left the, shells..promis.::: 


nent and conspicuous; in. mapy- 


almost in masses, affording intere 


before the formation of the stone by ‘the: 

operation of nature. J. S,. K. 
The Blessing bestowed by the. Venerable 

Mother of the Protector, on her Son.— 


* 


The Lord cause his fuce toshine upon-you, % 


and comfort you in all your adversities, and: © 


enable you to do great things for the glory, ‘2 


dey 
A 


ier 





ee bb notes aes 
sting spe~ 
cimens of remains of animals in existence 7’ 





of the most high God, and to be a relief =, 


unto his 


heart with thee; a good night. 


It is given to no man to discover all that. a 
is true; but it isa privilege to add to our ~~ 


stores of knowledge any thing that is truem= 


Bowring. siting 


A Swede (says a German paper) has mad@e: 
several successful attempts’ to walk on the® 
water as conveniently as on land, which 
accomplishes by means of light shoes, ma 
with tin. These shoes are shaped like an 
canoe, and are bound one to the other, 
they should not separate more than conve 
ent to effect this walk on the water. © Hi’ 


Let the World Match This.—From the_ 
first time Rice jumped “ Jim Crow” in Old 
Kentuck up the present date, 


and Ireland. During the greut run of “ Oh, 

Hush !”’ at the Bowery Theatre, he sang. 
one hundred verses each night, always upon — 
some new subject. His encores ure genes 

rally seven or eight times a night, and fre- 

quently he has been made to return ten‘ 
times of a night. -He * turns about” three 
times to each verse, so, by multiplying’ 
37,000 by 3, we find that he hus “ wheeled’ 
about and turned about?” 111,000 times— 

nearly as often as the little magician- 


~ An instrument has been invented at Leip- 

sic, called a “ Psycometer,’ by means of 
which the degrees of the passions of the 
mind and heart are 4scertained. This in- 
strumeht is a small box, twelve inches long, 
eleven broad, aud three high. From the 
centre of the box rises a column six inches 
high and two broad. On the summit there 
is a needle, whose movements indicate the 
answer to the questions put by those who 
consult the instrument on the state of their 
mental affections. H 
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37,000 verses in the United States, England, ~~ 





people ; my dear son, I leave my * 
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